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THE  BACKGROUND 


This  study  was  undertaken  by  the  Governor’s  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth  out  of  concern  about  the  need  for  improvement 
in  our  methods  of  dealing  with  the  juveniles  who  come  before  the 
courts  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  has  been  known  for  years  that  the 
effectiveness  of  the  juvenile  courts  depends  heavily  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  good  probation  services,  and  that  these  services  have  been 
in  need  of  improvement.  The  extent  of  change  or  the  form  of  im- 
provement required  has  not  been  known. 

The  Governor’s  Committee,  therefore,  requested  a State-wide 
survey  by  the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association  to  discover 
and  evaluate  the  facts  about  the  juvenile  probation  system  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Association  was  studying  the  adult  probation 
system  for  the  Governor’s  Commission  on  Penal  and  Correctional 
Affairs.  The  Association  assigned  its  Assistant  Director,  Milton  Rector, 
to  direct  the  study  with  an  able  team  of  consultants:  James  S.  Plen- 
ahan,  Rowland  R.  Lutz,  Jack  Master,  Matthew  J.  Terrizzi  and  John 
A.  Wallace.  The  Association,  a national  standard  setting,  nonprofit 
organization,  assumed  the  major  share  of  the  survey  cost. 

The  survey  staff  visited  every  county  to  obtain  first  hand 
information  from  the  probation  officers  on  their  procedures  and  prac- 
tices. Many  judges  were,  also,  interviewed  as  were  staff  of  related 
law  enforcement  and  social  agencies.  Every  probation  officer  re- 
ceived a questionnaire  and  suggestions  from  every  judge  were  sought 
by  correspondence.  Of  the  79  probation  offices  receiving  question- 
naires, 75  per  cent  replied  with  information  on  their  annual  workload 
and  expenditures.  Seventy-eignt  per  cent  of  the  State’s  probation 
officers  supplied  information  on  individual  experience  and  training, 
working  conditions  and  workload.  Thus,  essential  statistical  data 
was  obtained  from  juvenile  probation  offices  serving  85  per  cent  of 
the  State’s  population. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  report  of  the  survey  as 
presented  to  the  Governor’s  Committee  by  the  National  Probation 
and  Parole  Association.  The  full  report  is  available  for  study  from 
the  office  of  the  Governor’s  Committee  on  Youth  and  Children,  De- 
partment of  Welfare,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


This  booklet  has  been  printed  at  The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School, 
Camp,  Hill,  Pennsylvania,  by  the  inmates  assigned  tor  trade  training  to 
the  Print  Shop  by  the  Classification  Clinic. 
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SURVEY  FINDINGS 


Pennsylvania's  Juvenile  Courts 

The  juvenile  court  is  one  of  the  community’s  most  important 
agencies  for  dealing  with  problems  of  delinquency.  Its  effectiveness 
depends  upon:  (1)  the  probation  service  available  to  give  the  judge 
complete  social  and  diagnostic  information  about  the  offender  as  a 
guide  to  the  best  possible  disposition,  and  to  supervise,  counsel  and 
control  those  youngsters  placed  on  probation;  (2)  the  availability  of  a 
well  designed  and  staffed  juvenile  detention  facility  for  youngsters 
requiring  secure  custody  pending  court  disposition,  and  (3)  the  avail- 
ability and  quality  of  agency  and  institution  resources  for  youngsters 
requiring  specialized  treatment  and  placement. 

Every  county  in  Pennsylvania  has  a juvenile  court.  In  Pitts- 
burgh, it  is  a special  court  with  a full-time  judge.  In  Philadelphia, 
one  or  more  judges  of  the  Municipal  Court  and  in  other  counties,  one 
or  more  judges  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court  preside  over  the  juve- 
nile court. 

While  this  was  not  a study  of  the  judges  or  courts,  it  must  be 
noted  that  their  interest,  knowledge  and  leadership  are  important  to 
the  success  of  the  court  and  its  probation  services.  By  statute,  the 
probation  officers  are  appointed  by  the  judges,  serve  at  their  pleasure 
and  perform  such  duties  as  they  direct. 

The  quality  of  probation  services  is  determined  by  the  courts’ 
ability  to  recruit  and  retain  sufficient  trained  staff.  Responsibility 
here  is  shared  by  the  county  commissioners  and  county  salary  boards. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  citizen  leadership  of  the 
community  whose  interest  and  support  will  determine  whether  the 
courts’  probation  services  measure  up  to  the  best  standards  and  prac- 
tices nationally  or  whether  they  lag  behind  at  the  expense  of  the  en- 
tire community. 

Organization  and  Staffing  of  Probation  Services 

Separate  juvenile  probation  offices  have  been  established  in 
14  counties  and  a separate  juvenile  division  in  the  Philadelphia  Muni- 
cipal Court  Probation  Department.  In  49  counties,  the  probation 
office  serves  both  juvenile  and  criminal  courts  and  three  of  the  smaller 
counties  have  no  probation  service. 

Of  the  State’s  501  probation  officers,  39  work  part-time.  For- 
ty-four per  cent  (199)  work  exclusively  with  juvenile  cases  and  28 
per  cent  (142)  work  with  both  juvenile  and  adult  offenders.  The  re- 
mainder, work  only  with  adult  or  domestic  relations  matters.  Pro- 
bation officers  are,  also,  responsible  for  supervising  youngsters  re- 
leased from  training  schools. 

The  juvenile  courts  have  less  than  half  the  number  of  proba- 
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tion  officers  required  to  permit  them  to  function  effectively.  Of  the 
probation  officers  who  were  able  to  report  their  caseloads,  84  per  cent 
were  overloaded.  The  overload  of  about  70  per  cent  of  the  officers 
ranged  from  twice  to  eight  times  the  number  of  cases  with  which  one 
officer  can  work  effectively.  A part-time  officer  carried  five  times 
the  standard  caseload  for  a full-time  officer. 

Juvenile  Probation,  A Matter  of  State  Concern 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare  has  statutory  re- 
sponsibility for  offering  consultation  service  to  juvenile  courts  in 
planning  for  the  reduction  of  delinquency,  for  improving  probation 
predisposition  studies  and  probation  and  aftercare  supervision,  and 
to  assist  the  juvenile  courts  in  the  diagnosis  and  study  of  delinquent 
children. 

The  number  and  capacity  of  institutions  required  to  receive 
commitments  from  juvenile  courts  depend  upon:  (1)  the  care  with 
which  the  juvenile  courts  study  all  offenders  to  separate  those  who 
require  custody,  training  or  treatment  in  an  institution  from  those 
whose  behavior  changes  can  be  brought  about  as  well  or  better  with 
help  and  supervision  in  the  community;  (2)  the  amount  of  service  and 
supervision  which  are  available  in  the  local  community.  Until  com- 
munity services,  including  probation,  can  be  developed  and  used  to 
the  maximum,  future  State  planning  for  institution  facilities  and  care 
cannot  be  brought  into  proper  perspective. 

A 1932  survey  of  probation  in  65  counties  of  Pennsylvania 
(excluding  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  Counties)  reported  that  for 
that  year  the  juvenile  courts  used  probation  in  36  per  cent  of  their 
cases  and  committed  30  per  cent  to  institutions.  This  was  before  the 
age  jurisdiction  was  raised  to  18  years.  In  1955,  the  juvenile  courts 
placed  55  per  cent  of  the  delinquency  cases  on  probation  and  commit- 
ted 21  per  cent  to  institutions. 

By  way  of  comparison,  in  1932,  there  were  91  probation  offi- 
cers serving  the  juvenile  courts  in  the  65  counties  outside  of  Allegheny 
and  Philadelphia.  Today,  although  there  are  157  probation  officers 
serving  these  courts,  only  55  officers  in  the  65  counties  work  exclu- 
sively with  juvenile  cases,  whereas,  in  1932,  52  officers  worked 
exclusively  with  juvenile  cases.  The  others  divide  their  efforts  be- 
tween adult  criminal  and  domestic  relations  cases. 

Here's  What's  Wrong  with  the  Present  System 

Although  the  juvenile  court  and  its  probation  service  occupies 
the  first  step  in  the  process  of  redirecting  and  reeducating  youthful 
offenders  and  good  probation  service  offers  the  most  effective  and  most 
economical  method  known  for  dealing  with  the  vast  majority  of 
offenders,  the  juvenile  courts  of  the  Commonwealth  are  ill  equipped 
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to  make  the  maximum  use  of  probation.  The  juvenile  courts,  proba- 
tion services  and  allied  agencies  will  continue  to  fall  short  of  ful- 
filling their  appropriate  responsibilities  until  action  is  taken  to  remedy 
the  following  conditions. 

While  the  juvenile  courts  represent  a major  segment  of  the 
State’s  juvenile  correctional  system,  they  operate  independently  with- 
in each  of  the  67  counties  without  policies  or  rules  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  counties  to  guide  practices  or  procedures  in  correctional  and 
welfare  matters.  The  courts  do  not  participate  in  the  development 
of  State-wide  policies  for  administration  and  use  of  probation,  or  in 
the  planning  and  coordinating  of  services  of  State  agencies  which 
receive  youngsters  upon  commitment  by  the  courts. 

The  probation  officer  in  most  larger  counties  can  specialize 
in  the  handling  of  juvenile  cases.  In  the  smaller  counties,  he  must 
work  with  all  age  groups  and  often  with  adult  criminal  and  domestic 
relations  cases  as  well  as  with  juvenile  matters.  Therefore,  while 
the  staff  needs  of  the  smaller  counties  are  for  probation  officers  as  or 
more  qualified  and  competent  than  those  in  the  larger  counties,  the 
smaller  county  staffs  are  much  less  qualified. 

The  administration  of  probation  services  is  seriously  imped- 
ed in  many  counties  by  the  lack  of  clearly  defined  authority  of  the 
chief  probation  officer  in  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  other  proba- 
tion officers  and  employees  of  the  probation  office.  In  some  counties, 
the  responsibility  has  been  split  between  several  staff  who  may  report 
directly  to  individual  judges  without  knowledge  of  the  chief. 

The  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  both  judges  and 
probation  staff  in  several  counties  on  what  constitutes  good  probation 
services  are  greater  impediments  to  the  improvement  of  probation 
than  either  low  salaries  or  lack  of  appropriations.  Lack  of  communi- 
cation between  probation  staff  and  judges  was  indicated  in  counties 
where  probation  officer  showed  an  awareness  of  probation  service  de- 
ficiencies and  the  judge  felt  that  service  was  entirely  adequate. 

Some  of  the  smaller  counties  are  unable  to  support  an  ade- 
quate probation  program  or  do  not  have  sufficient  volume  of  work  to 
justify  the  appointment  of  a full-time  staff.  In  1955,  there  were  39 
part-time  probation  officers  serving  24  counties.  Nineteen  of  these 
counties  had  no  full-time  staff.  Three  counties  had  no  probation 
officers. 


In  most  counties,  the  county  commissioners  have  either  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for  probation  or 
have  not  been  fully  advised  as  to  the  needs  of  the  juvenile  court  pro- 
bation and  detention  services.  The  result  has  been  too  few  probation 
officers,  salaries  too  low  to  attract  and  retain  qualified  personnel,  and 
excessive  workloads  which  are  productive  of  superficial,  manipulative 
work  with  children’s  problems. 
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In  1955,  the  counties  spent  a total  of  $3,670,100  for  probation 
services  and  during  the  same  period  spent  $16,807,200  for  the  care  of 
children  and  adults  in  correctional  institutions.  While  .it  is  estimated 
that  a well  staffed  probation  system  will  cost  from  $150  to  $250  annu- 
ally for  each  probationer  (as  compared  with  approximately  $2300  for 
each  training  school  commitment),  Pennsylvania  counties  in  1955 
spent  less  than  $90  for  each  probationer  not  including  the  cost  of  pre- 
hearing  investigation  work. 

Probation  is  not  a professional  career  service  in  Pennsylvania. 
Only  one  county  has  developed  a merit  system  for  the  appointment 
of  probation  personnel.  While  a few  other  counties  have  attempted 
to  lix  minimum  standards  for  recruiting  personnel,  the  criteria  for 
appointment  in  most  counties  are  political  affiliation  and  support. 
Regardless  of  training  and  ability,  many  counties  require  that  appli- 
cants be  county  residents.  Supervision  and  training  of  staff  in  their 
day-to-day  work  with  probationers  is  deficient  because  of  the  few 
supervisory  staff  trained  and  assigned  to  this  work.  There  is  no  on- 
the-job  training  of  staff  in  the  small  counties. 

As  personnel  standards  are  raised,  some  major  problems  face 
the  counties  in  replacing  supervisory  and  administrative  staff  by  pro- 
motion. Only  29  per  cent  of  the  chiefs  are  below  50  years  of  age  and 
71  per  cent  of  the  probation  officers  are  above  40  years  of  age.  Young- 
er personnel  are  not  being  attracted.  A common  practice  has  been 
to  appoint  probation  officers  from  personnel  retired  from  other  fields 
of  work. 

The  matter  of  salaries  is  a critical  problem  facing  the  devel- 
opment of  probation  throughout  the  State.  Clerical  positions  in 
some  counties  pay  better  than  probation  officer  positions  in  other 
counties.  The  general  range  of  recruiting  salaries  are  well  below 
those  paid  in  probation  systems  in  states  such  as  California,  Michigan 
and  New  York,  with  which  Pennsylvania  would  want  to  be  compared. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  salary  problem  is  not  dependent  solely  upon 
the  county’s  ability  to  pay.  It  must,  also,  be  related  to  the  kind  and 
quality  of  service  performed  and  the  training,  experience  and  skill  of 
the  personnel.  For  example,  some  personnel  classified  as  probation 
officers  perform  duties  which  are  principally  those  of  a clerk,  book- 
keeper, or  a law  enforcement  officer. 

There  is  no  uniformity  of  records  or  statistics  in  the  courts 
and  their  probation  offices.  The  result  is  that  the  true  extent  of  de- 
linquency in  Pennsylvania  cannot  be  measured  and  vital  case  informa- 
tion is  lost.  A child  can  be  subject  to  arrest  or  contact  in  several  cities 
or  counties  with  no  clearance  between  them  and  with  no  follow-up 
by  the  county  in  which  the  youngster  might  be  on  probation.  Both 
county  and  State  planning  for  deliquency  services  suffer  because  of 
the  lack  of  accurate  reporting  data  on  court  services. 

Intake  practices  to  receive  complaints  differ  widely.  In  the 
majority  of  counties,  the  responsibility  is  lodged  with  the  chief  proba- 
tion officer  or  a probation  supervisor,  but  in  many  counties  intake 
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decisions  to  reject  or  accept  complaints  may  be  made  by  whoever 
answers  the  telephone,  by  clerical  staff  or  through  the  office  of  the 
district  attorney. 

In  several  counties,  in  addition  to  screening  complaints,  pro- 
bation staff  serve  as  juvenile  court  referee  without  legal  authoriza- 
tion to  do  so. 

The  responsibility  of  the  probation  services  and  county  child 
welfare  services  for  dependent  and  neglected  children  is  a major  prob- 
lem in  need  or  clarification.  Transfer  of  such  cases  whenever  possi- 
ble from  probation  officers  to  child  welfare  services  should  release 
badly  needed  staff  time  for  supervision  of  delinquent  children.  In 
16  counties,  probation  officers  are  responsible  for  the  placement  of 
dependent  and  neglected  children. 

Detention  facilities  adequate  in  building,  program  and  staff 
were  reported  as  one  of  the  critical  needs  of  the  juvenile  courts 
throughout  the  State.  Adequate  shelter  care  facilities  are  another 
need.  While  19  counties  have  special  juvenile  detention  homes,  the 
inadequacies  of  all  but  three  require  the  use  of  jail  and  county  prison 
for  youngsters  16  years  of  age  or  over.  In  the  absence  of  shelter 
care  facilities,  11  of  these  counties  use  the  detention  facility  for  de- 
pendent and  neglected  as  well  as  for  delinquent  children. 

The  majority  of  counties  cannot  afford  to  construct  a special 
detention  facility  despite  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the  law  because 
the  number  of  cases  requiring  detention  is  too  small  or  they  cannot 
do  so  economically.  Legislation  permitting  two  or  more  counties  to 
cooperate  in  the  construction  of  regional  detention  facilities  has  not 
been  used. 

A principal  function  of  the  probation  office  should  be  to  con- 
duct thorough  prehearing  investigations  to  enable  the  courts  to  make 
the  best  possible  dispositions.  In  only  39  counties  do  the  courts  re- 
ceive a prehearing  investigation  in  every  case.  In  14  counties,  such 
investigations  are  never  made.  Three  counties  have  no  service. 
There  is  no  accepted  standard  for  content  or  form  for  these  reports. 
In  many  counties,  the  information  is  never  written  and,  therefore, 
nothing  is  available  for  study  by  institution  staff  when  youngsters 
are  committed. 

The  prehearing  investigation  work  in  five  counties  was  rated 
as  excellent  and  three  of  these  five  were  as  complete  as  would  be 
found  in  any  court  in  the  country.  In  half  of  the  probation  offices, 
the  prehearing  investigation  work  was  rated  as  poor  and  in  28  per 
cent,  it  was  considered  as  fair.  In  only  14  per  cent,  was  it  rated  good. 
The  services  are  far  less  complete  in  the  smaller  counties  than  in  the 
large  counties. 

The  work  of  the  probation  officers  in  supervision  of  proba- 
tioners is  much  less  thorough  than  their  investigation  work.  In  only 
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3 counties,  can  this  work  be  rated  generally  as  excellent  and  in  only  1, 
is  it  excellent  in  every  respect.  Eleven  per  cent  of  the  counties  (7) 
are  rated  as  fair.  In  84  per  cent  of  the  State’s  juvenile  courts,  super- 
vision services  are  poor.  With  69  per  cent  of  the  probation  officers 
carrying  caseloads  of  more  than  double  the  recommended  standard 
of  50,  it  can  be  understood  why  there  is  little  real  supervision  of  pro- 
bationers in  the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
most  counties,  it  varies  from  a system  of  perfunctory  office  reporting, 
unplanned  home  visits,  or  home  visits  made  only  in  answer  to  com- 
plaints to  “put  out  fires  rather  than  prevent  them,”  to  a system  where 
the  entire  emphasis  is  on  collection  or  fines,  costs  and  restitution  with 
little  time  left  for  supervision. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  supervision  and  follow-up  with 
youngsters  after  release  from  institutions  suffers  the  same  problems 
as  supervision  of  probationers.  Aftercare  is  sporadic  and  varies  from 
little  to  none  in  some  counties  to  the  few  that  offer  as  good  aftercare 
supervision  as  could  be  found  anywhere.  Even  in  the  larger  coun- 
ties where  good  aftercare  is  given,  the  size  of  caseloads  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  officers  to  maintain  contact  with  the  youngsters  and 
their  families  during  the  period  of  commitment.  The  result  is  almost 
a total  lack  of  planning  for  ultimate  release  and  a multitude  of  young- 
sters are  returned  to  the  same  situation  which  may  have  contributed 
to  their  commitment.  The  overload  of  probation  cases  in  some  coun- 
ties results  in  the  officers  being  even  more  lax  in  supervising  after- 
care cases  than  they  are  with  probation  cases. 

Volume  of  Juvenile  Probation  Work  During  1955 

With  44  counties  representing  85  per  cent  of  the  State  pop- 
ulation reporting,  approximately  29,000  juvenile  complaints  were  re- 
ceived by  the  probation  offices.  Eighty-one  per  cent  were  for  acts 
of  delinquency  and  19  per  cent  for  problems  of  dependency  and  neg- 
lect. The  ratio  of  boys  to  girls  was  about  three  to  one.  About 
half  of  the  delinquency  cases  were  referred  to  the  juvenile  courts  for 
hearing  and  28  per  cent  were  adjusted  immediately  without  court  ac- 
tion. Less  than  half  of  the  dependency  and  neglect  complaints  were 
referred  to  court.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1955,  about  16,000  children 
were  reported  under  supervision  of  the  county  probation  officers.  Sev- 
en per  cent  of  these  were  unofficial  (without  court  action)  cases  and  6 
per  cent  were  aftercare  supervision  cases  from  training  schools.  There 
was  an  8.5  per  cent  increase  in  supervision  caseload  during  the  year. 

A major  deficiency  in  the  probation  office  statistical  reporting 
was  the  inability  to  report  the  number  of  probationers  who  completed 
probation  successfully  and  the  number  who  were  returned  to  court 
for  revocation  and  commitment.  In  such  data  would  be  found  the 
indices  of  how  well  the  present  probation  system  is  working.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  some  counties,  the  probationers  are  seen  so  seldom, 
their  success  or  failure  is  unknown  unless  they  are  rearrested  and 
their  success  in  keeping  out  of  trouble  can  hardly  be  attributed  to 
probation  supervision. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PRINCIPLE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
TO  IMPROVE  JUVENILE  PROBATION  AND 
AFTERCARE  SERVICES 

These  recommendations  have  been  approved 
by  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Children 
and  Youth. 

State-wide  Standards  for  Personnel  and  Performance  are  Necessary 

1.  The  administration  of  juvenile  probation  services  should  remain 
a responsibility  of  the  courts  in  the  individual  counties.  Legislation 
should  be  enacted  to  require  that  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Welfare  fix  standards  for  county  probation  personnel  and  for  per- 
formance of  juvenile  probation  and  aftercare  duties. 

2.  The  proposed  legislation  should  require  that  the  Department  of 
Welfare,  through  professional  staff  in  the  Youth  Rehabilitation  Di- 
vision, offer  consultation  services  to  assist  the  courts  in  the  im- 
plementation of  standards  and  improvement  of  juvenile  probation 
and  aftercare  services. 

3.  The  Department  of  Welfare  should  be  authorized  to  develop  a 
program  to  aid  the  counties  by  payment  of  all  or  a portion  of  the  sala- 
ries of  probation  officers  in  order  to  assist  the  counties  as  they  develop 
a program  which  will  meet  the  standards  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

4.  The  Department  of  Welfare  should,  in  cooperation  with  the  courts, 
develop  a schedule  of  salaries  for  the  various  juvenile  probation  offi- 
cer positions  comparable  to  salaries  paid  other  personnel  performing 
personal  and  professional  services  to  county  and  State  service.  This 
schedule  should  be  recommended  to  the  county  salary  boards  for 
adoption  as  the  minimum  salary  range  for  probation  work  in  all 
counties. 

5.  The  Department  of  Welfare  should  establish  standards  for  deten- 
tion care  of  children  including  standards  for  personnel,  for  the  opera- 
tion and  program  of  detention  homes,  and  for  the  construction  of  de- 
tention facilities.  The  Department  should  develop  a plan  for  finan- 
cial aid  for  detention  care. 

6.  When  it  is  determined  through  experience,  and  when  the  counties 
and  the  advisory  committee  to  the  Department  of  Welfare  agree  that 
a county  or  group  of  counties  cannot  provide  adequate  detention  fa- 
cilities, the  Department  of  Welfare  should  be  required  to  construct 
and  to  operate  regional  detention  facilities. 

Parlicipation  of  the  Judiciary  and  Other  Professions 

7.  An  advisory  committee  to  the  Division  of  Youth  Rehabilitation 
Services  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  should  be  appoined  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  should  include  representatives  of  the  juvenile  court  judges 
and  of  other  professions  concerned  with  the  treatment  of  delinquency. 
The  committee  should  advise  with  the  Division  and  the  Department 
on  all  matters  relating  to  the  development  of  standards  for  probation 
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personnel  and  for  the  performance  of  probation  and  aftercare  duties 
and  such  other  responsibilities  as  the  Division  and  Department  may 
be  given  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  delinquent  youth.  The  ad- 
visory committee  should  also  advise  with  the  Department  of  Welfare 
and  the  courts  in  clarifying  the  responsibility  of  juvenile  probation 
officers  and  child  welfare  workers  for  services  to  dependent  and  neg- 
lected children,  and  should  work  to  interpret  the  need  and  to  pro- 
mote adequate  support  for  juvenile  court,  probation,  detention  and 
aftercare  services. 

Strengthen  County  Administration  of  Juvenile  Probation  and  After- 
care Services 

8.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  provide  the  following: 

a.  In  any  court  having  two  or  more  probation  officers,  one 

officer  should  be  designated  as  chief  probation  officer. 

b.  The  chief  probation  officer  should  be  the  chief  administrative 

officer  for  the  probation  work  of  the  court  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  court  and  subject  to  the  standards  governing 
probation  and  aftercare  services  as  may  be  established  by 
the  Department  of  Welfare. 

c.  Regional  probation  offices  and  staff  might  serve  more  than 

one  county  in  regions  where  the  volume  of  work  does  not 
require  the  appointment  of  full-time  probation  officers. 

d.  All  county  probation  personnel  should  be  forbidden  to 

participate  in  partisan  political  activities. 

e.  In  every  county  with  more  than  one  judge,  the  court  by  rule 

should  place  the  responsibility  for  top  level  probation  office 
policy  decisions,  subject  to  court  approval,  with  one  judge 
or  a small  committee  of  judges. 

Increase  ihe  Number  and  Improve  ihe  Training  of  Probation  Officers 

9.  A standard  of  50  work  units  per  month  per  office  should  be  used 
to  determine  the  number  of  staff  required  for  the  probation  work  of 
the  courts.  This  would  allow  at  least  one  hour  of  personal  contact 
per  month  with  each  probationer  and  should  be  a minimum  require- 
ment. 

10.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  raise  probation  to  a professional 
and  career  service  to  induce  college  students  to  enter  the  professional 
graduate  schools  to  specialize  in  this  important  field  of  work.  While 
preference  should  be  given  to  persons  with  graduate  training  in  so- 
cial work,  standards  for  employment  should  remain  flexible  until  a 
sufficient  number  of  trained  people  are  available. 

11.  Personnel  employed  without  preemployment  training  for  pro- 
bation work  should  be  given  opportunities  including  financial  grants 
for  post-employment  graduate  training  and  on-the-job  training. 

Improve  Juvenile  Probation  and  Aftercare  Procedures  and  Services 

12.  The  court  should  assume  full  responsibility  for  controlling  the 
detention  of  children  within  its  jurisdiction  and  to  see  that  none  are 
detained  without  the  filing  of  a formal  complaint  or  petition.  The 
court  should  delegate  authority  to  the  probation  officer  for  the  im- 
mediate review  of  the  cases  of  all  detained  youngsters  to  determine 
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whether  they  might  be  released  to  the  custody  of  parents  or  other  re- 
sponsible persons  pending  investigation  and  hearing. 

13.  Juvenile  court  hearings  should  not  be  delayed  longer  than  is  nec- 
essary to  prepare  the  prehearing  investigation  report  so  as  to  avoid 
prolonged  detention  of  children. 

14.  All  juvenile  court  complaints  should  initiate  through  the  proba- 
tion offices  for  acceptance,  referral,  informal  adjustment  or  for  the 
filing  of  formal  petition  within  policies  established  by  the  court. 

15.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  amending  the  Juvenile  Court 
Law  to  provide  for  the  preliminary  inquiry  by  the  court  prior  to  the 
filing  of  a petition  and  for  the  informal  adjustment  of  cases  without 
a petition  when  appropriate. 

16.  Intake  duties  should  be  assigned  to  special  staff  in  the  larger  pro- 
bation offices  and  should  be  handled  by  the  chief  or  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  juvenile  probation  work  in  smaller  offices. 

17.  Because  it  is  now  necessary  for  the  probation  officers  in  some 
counties  to  serve  unofficially  as  referees,  the  courts  should  undertake 
a study  to  determine  the  need  for  additional  judges  or  for  amend- 
ment of  the  Juvenile  Court  Law  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  juve- 
nile court  referees. 

18.  Except  in  cases  involving  imminent  danger  to  the  life  or  to  the 
health  of  the  child  or  children  concerned,  all  cases  of  dependency  and 
neglect  that  come  to  the  attention  of  the  court  should  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  child  welfare  agency  for  study.  Transfer  of  these 
cases  from  probation  officers  to  child  welfare  workers  should  release 
badly  needed  time  for  supervision  of  delinquent  children. 

19.  Detention  facilities  adequate  in  building,  program  and  staff  are 
one  of  the  critical  needs  of  juvenile  courts  throughout  the  State. 

20.  If  either  probation  or  institution  commitment  is  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  offender  or  the  community,  no  case  should  be  disposed 
of  without  a complete  prehearing  investigation  unless  the  court  or- 
ders otherwise.  The  Juvenile  Court  Act  should  be  amended  to  re- 
quire that  probation  officers  make  an  investigation  in  all  cases  unless 
the  court  orders  otherwise,  and  to  require  that  they  keep  written  rec- 
ords of  such  investigations. 

21.  The  State  Juvenile  Court  Act  should  be  amended  to  conform 
with  the  language  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  of  Allegheny  County  re- 
quiring that  in  addition  to  keeping  informed  of  the  conduct  and  con- 
dition of  each  probationer,  the  probation  officers  “shall  use  all  suitable 
methods  to  aid  persons  under  probation  and  to  bring  about  improve- 
ment in  their  conduct  and  condition  and  shall  keep  full  records  of 
their  work.” 

22.  The  principal  probation  and  aftercare  supervision  changes  needed 
are  a change  of  emphasis  from  office  reporting  to  real  supervision  and 
for  sufficient  staff  to  give  supervision.  It  should  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  need  is  for  trained  staff.  Merely  to  add  staff  without 
training  will  accomplish  little  more  than  to  increase  taxes  and 
expenditures. 
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